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EDITORIAL 


One of the many exciting statements found in the Resurrec- 
tion narratives is the message given to the three women who visited 
the tomb early in the morning on that memorable first Easter Day. 
“Go tell his disciples, and Peter, that He is leading the way for 
you ...” (Mk. 16:7). Manson made the fascinating suggestion that 
the women did not deliver the message about travelling to Galilee 
because they were afraid of the possible consequences. “The only 
safety, as it then seemed, for themselves and their friends was to 
lie low. And it is common knowledge that there is no better hiding- 
place than a big city. To return to Galilee would be fatal, with 
Antipas waiting there to liquidate the remnants of the Nazarene 
movement.” (The Servant Messiah, 94f). The idea is an interesting 
one. We often fail because we are afraid to venture. Our natural 
caution is often our greatest obstacle in things spiritual. In 
moments when we are confronted with new opportunities to experi- 
ment we do well to remind ourselves of this Easter promise—“He 
is leading the way for you”. The present issue of The Fraternal 
tells the story of new ventures by the Baptist Men’s Movement, of 
new opportunities opening to inner city churches, of new experi- 
ment in theological education overseas, of a new understanding 
of the role of the Church in the ministry of healing, and a final 
article pleads for our willingness to venture in faith in the days 
that are ahead. He is leading the way for us. The only adequate 
response to His assured leadership is deep personal trust and a 
willingness to adapt ourselves to new situations. 


JUBILEE 


Fifty years ago there was a war on; the biggest the world 
had ever seen. It had raged for three years; the bitterest contest, 
the most demanding in its claims upon civilians as well as those 
in uniform. For the first time in our history (apart from the 
Nursing Services) women formed part of the Forces of the Crown. 
The year was one of strain and shortages and slaughter. 


In_these circumstances laymen in our denomination found 
something else which demanded their attention: the needs of 
the Baptist Missionary Society. So there came into being the 
Baptist Laymen’s Missionary Movement. It is hard to imagine 
more difficult days in which to begin a new movement for the 
extension of the Kingdom of God. 
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This year we celebrate the Jubilee of this brave adventure in 
what is now known as the Baptist Men’s Movement. 


From the beginning the Movement has shown itself to be 
concerned with the practical support and furthering of the Kingdom 
of God in the hearts and minds of men, not only in other lands 
but also in this country. 


It began by studying the needs of missionaries in their work 
in the different zones of the Society. The annual conference at 
Swanwick was the place where men home on furlough spoke with 
more freedom than in the pulpits of the churches of their problems 
and frustrations. The writer remembers the conference in 1926 
when he first began to understand that the work of the missionary 
was not all preaching and baptising willing converts. The dangers, 
the heartbreaks, the physical strain as well as the spiritual pressures 
on men in the dark places of the earth were made clear in frank 
speaking and in answer to penetrating questions. 


But this was not to be a society for intellectual exercise only. 
In 1922 the Movement was instrumental in purchasing the house in 
Kettering where the Baptist Mission was born, in order that it 
might be preserved for the Society, and to become a home for 
missionaries on furlough. Not long afterwards in 1923, a house 
was purchased in North London to be used as a hostel for Oriental 
Students studying in the metropolis. There the students came into 
contact with neighbouring churches and joined with Young People’s 
Fellowships in worship and in parties and in the ordinary home life 
of Church members. This concern for the needs of men of all 
colours has been a feature of the Movement’s ministry through 
the years. 


The Missionary Literature Association had been since 1926 
supplying missionaries on the field with technical papers and 
periodicals. The needs of teachers, medicals, builders and preachers 
are our concern, and their wives too. What a joy it must be when 
the post brings Digests and women’s papers to a station far away 
from home, where the staff have neither the money nor time to buy 
out-of-date numbers at local prices even if they were available. 


Operation Agri began in 1961 at a Swanwick conference 
where there had been much discussion until one man rose to 
say “Mr President, enough has been said to convince us of the 
need, I will give £25”. That sum grew to over £200 before the 
weekend was over. The scheme itself has gone from strength to 
strength, and many of our churches have caught the vision. 
B.M.S. agricultural missionaries are supplied with stock and equip- 
ment from funds subscribed by individual supporters called 
“Farming Partners” and by offerings made by congregations at 
Harvest Festivals. Last year one church placed an offering plate 


. before the Communion Table, which was laden with gifts, and the 
congregation were invited to place their offerings in it during the 


singing of one of the thanksgiving hymns. It was a most impressive 
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spectacle to see young and old make their way to the front to 
offer their personal gifts to God for the help of some of His 
children in need in other lands. 

And now a housing Association is in being: given formal 
approval at Swanwick last year it plans to build flats for retired 
missionaries and ministers. The Men’s Movement is constantly 
thinking of the needs of others. 

One of the great leaders in the early days was Harry Hemmens. 
It could almost be said at one time that he was the Movement. 
On his death a memorial fund was raised and invested, and from 
its resources grants are made to prospective missionaries who are 
training for work in Congo. So through the Movement the influence 
of a great man and a visionary makes practical contributions to 
the needs of those who are preparing for their life’s work. 


The Movement is organized in groups or clubs in our churches. 
These groups are brought together in District Federations and 
Regional Associations. Federations usually have a chairman by 
annual election while the Associations are under the guidance 
and leadership of Regional Commissioners. 

After the first world war a man who had served in the 
Royal Army Chaplains’ Department returned to South Wales very 
much aware of the friendships he had discovered in the Army. 
All sorts and conditions of men had been his friends, and it seemed 
that this wider circle of influence was to be nothing more than a 
dream when he returned to a civilian pulpit. He started getting 
the men of his church together and invited them to bring their 
non-church-going neighbours and acquaintances to informal 
meetings in Church premises. This effort became known as a 
Contact Club. G. W. Harte was its instigator and he worked out 
his dream in Cardiff and Bristol and finally in Beckenham. The 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement invited him to talk to them 
about this work at Swanwick in 1933, and the impression he made 
was such that it contined to exercise the minds and the activities 
of the men resulting in a reorganising of local group work and 
finally a change of name in 1944 to the Baptist Men’s Movement. 
The constitution states its aims as: (a) to bring men to Christ; (b) 
to intensify Christian work in our churches; and (c) to promote 
fellowship among Christian men throughout the world. 


The form of meetings vary: they range from Bible study to 
lectures on hobbies, civics, business interests, holiday experiences 
(the latter with coloured pictures, of course!). One club was 
responsible, in addition to its weekly meetings, for an early 
prayer meeting at 7.30 a.m. on Sunday mornings. If the nature of 
the meetings generally appear to be of an informal nature it is 
because those who are responsible for their arrangement have a 
great desire to bring in men who do not usually attend our churches 
on Sunday, and would not understand our formal pattern of hymn- 
prayer-hymn-reading etc. That such meetings are achieving their 
objective is beyond doubt, though the keenest members are the 
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most disappointed at our rate of progress. One secretary observed 
that it was a matter to be expected that at least one member of 
his club joined the church each year on profession of faith. A 
present adherent of that club was picked up in a drunken stupor 
months before by a member of the church. Members of the club 
visited him, and the effect was that the man had visited the club 
to see what kind of an organization produced men who called on 
such as he. He liked what he saw, and continued to attend and has 
since brought five other men with him, “none of whom”, said the 
secretary “would have come at my invitation”. The club is now 
praying that they all find Christ as Saviour through the ministry 
of fellowship. 


One thing which surprises those responsible for the Movement 
is the general lack of interest among so many of our ministers. 
Granted that ministers are busy men; it seems strange that so many 
are just not interested, and some frankly critical of what they think 
is only a chit-chat gathering of a few men who want to look at 
pictures or argue about religion. G. W. Harte is on record as 
saying that “unemployment in religion is as serious as in industry”, 
to which might be added the observation “to be unknown in 
the church is as dangerous as being unknown in business”. What 
has been written will show, clearly enough, that the Movement 
seeks to set men at work, as evangelists in contacting the men 
outside and in getting to know the brethren inside. 


The Movement is virtually concerned with helping others, 
ministers included. Would not any man welcome the opportunity 
of talking to a group of men in his church, especially when he had 
not to organize their meetings or their attendance? And what man 
trained in the ministry cannot use any subject under discussion 
as the vehicle of a declaration of his own faith in his Saviour 
and Lord? Other ministers seem to be devoted to a reduction of 
meetings during the week and, of course, that is understandable. 
It is equally clear that if strangers are to find their way into our 
fellowship, that way will probably be among their own age groups 
and sex. Men are notoriously difficult to get into the church 
today, and they are extraordinarily shy in matters of worship: 
how can we expect them to come into a meeting where women are 
present? The Movement, knowing this from its own long experience 
sets out to be a contact for Christ with those who do not care 
or are quietly wistful and it does it in the provision of a meeting 
for.men and men only in the place where Christ is worshipped. 
If evangelism is to be more than a shibboleth, it must have a 
centre to which the non-committed can be introduced. This 
is the raison d’etre of the Movement which has as its prime 
objective, “to bring men to Christ”. 

One of the dreams we cherish for the future is that B.M.M. 
will become increasingly effective in maintaining contact with 
the young men who grow out of Scouts and Brigades. Many of 
them marry and are faced with the problems of preparing a 
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house or flat for their new home. Not all young men have the 
ability or the equipment to tackle such tasks: here is a ready made 
opportunity for men in the church to help with tools and time. 
For those who find they are just too old for their existing organiza- 
tions the Men’s Movement provides the way from enthusiastic 
adolescence to more mature manhood. This is one of the activities 
to be stressed in our Jubilee year. Most of us in the ministry can 
remember perhaps one man to whom we are indebted for the 
achievement of our dreams. We modelled ourselves in his style 
of preaching, we read the books he suggested, and our gratitude 
will never die; but seldom, if ever, were we included in a group 
of men dedicated to the support of missions at home and abroad. 
This is one of the greatest questions of our time; what do we 
do with young men recently converted? The minister’s hands are 
always full, as is his diary. Turn them over to the Men’s Movement 
where they will find friends and interests, saints and examples. 
This is our hope and we cannot imagine any minister thinking 
of such a possibility in his church without great joy. 


These achievements and dreams are not exclusive to this 
country. We have contacts in the “far places”, Australia having 
more personal members than any other country, but we have 
personal members in New Zealand, India, Africa, Far East, U.S.A. 
and on the Continent of Europe. A small committee made up 
of representatives of Denominational Men’s Work in this country 
has a counterpart on the continent, and we meet in conference 
every other year. This year the British are making plans for 
Canterbury in September. 


So there are men in our Movement already dedicated to 
Missionary endeavour both abroad and at home. Some of them are 
members of our churches in fellowship with the Union. They 
already form a link, perhaps frail at the moment, but nevertheless 
a link which can help to bring closer together the two main 
branches of Baptist work in this country; thus ensuring a more 
effective presentation of the Gospel which we are called to 
preach. If this idea seems very remote, remember that the strongest 
cable is made up of fine strands, and in the creation of such an 
implement there must be the first thread. 


The Movement began in days of conflict: Our days are just 
as difficult in a variety of ways, but again, this is the time to 
go forward. The men of our churches have been on the move for 
fifty years with the usual pattern of failure and success. They are 
set for a new effort to serve the Denomination both at home and 
abroad. They would treasure the friendly help and co-operation 
of their ministers in this endeavour. In providing that ministers will 
discover a fruitful field for evangelism and an almost embarrassing 


friendship from the men of their churches, who are the salt of 
the earth, 


JOHN POTTS 
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A COOL LOOK AT THE INNER CITY 


“Earth has not anything to show more fair: 
Dull would be he of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty: 
This City now doth, like a garment, wear 
The beauty of the morning; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky; 
All bright and glittering in the smokeless air.” 
(“Upon Westminster Bridge” W. Wordsworth 1770-1850) 


“Hell is a City much like London.” 
(“Peter Bell the Third” P. B. Shelley 1792-1822) 


“For months past we have been engaged in collecting facts 
and examining places in South London. We now publish the 
result, under the belief that the public are utterly ignorant of 
the grave dangerous condition of things which a variety of 
exceptional circumstances have combined to produce, and that 
the surest way to find the remedy is to make the want of it known. 
South London eighty years ago was only a few streets and courts; 
today it is a great City of 800,000 souls. It is increasing with 
tremendous rapidity, As it grows bigger, it gets poorer. What South 
London will be. eighty years hence it is terrible to conceive. 
Christianity is no longer in possession in South London... . leaden 
indifference the result of hopeless penury, is settling down more 
and more into the hearts of the people, and is making religious 
work harder and harder. The clergy are keeping up the fight 
bravely. But year by year the resources procurable on the spot 
dwindle, as one well-to-do parishioner after another goes away 
southwards; and it is difficult to see how, if nothing is done, 
the struggle can long be maintained even on its present scale. 
If things once begin to slide back, there can, humanly speaking, 
be no recovery; the land will quickly become heathen, and 
there will then be less chance of Christianity acquiring possession 
in South London than in Central Africa.” 


“Tt is terrible to conceive what London will be like eighty 
years hence...” We are now living in the time of this man’s 
fears, for the above extract was taken from an article which 
now resides in the British Museum, entitled, “South London: 
its religious condition, its needs and its hopes.” This article was 
written at a time when C. H. Spurgeon was in his prime, but the 
words hold a freshness that is almost frightening in its awareness 
of the present day. A cool look is needed at the religious condition 
of the Inner City. There must be help offered to the Inner City, 
help that is relevant to the needs. 


Of course it is recognisable throughout history that certain 
areas of London enjoyed a notoriety that seemed to induce out- 
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side help to be offered. By the aid of a genius for advertising or 
possibly by making squalor seem picturesque some found assistance 
in men and money. But men throughout the denominations in 
the Inner City today, for the most part, do not go about telling the 
world that they feel dull and listless, and discouraged and nerveless, 
and that they want sympathy. But it is only too obvious that 
men’s hearts are breaking with the stress of the hopelessness 
and the isolation of the work. It is sad indeed, to see men plodding 
wearily forward, bearing an impossible burden as best they can 
alone, when there is possibly an intelligent assessment that can be 
made that might be, at least, part of, the answer. 


We have in the past in one way thought of our activity in 
the Inner City as rescue and we can quite easily see the development 
of the wide range of “Rescue Mission” work. But this must now 
be seen to be insufficient to meet the spiritual need of the whole 
man in the Inner City. Do we want still to be titillated by horror 
stories and have our guilt feelings excited, or do we want to 
probe a little deeper into the haunting hidden issues? If the 
latter is the desire, to reach a truth, however costly, then we 
must realise again that the truth is hidden within the dying 
seed. “Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die...” 
We surely must address this weighty concept of renewal to many 
areas of our Church life...the forms...the methods... the 
language . . . it seems especially so in areas of the Inner City where 
these things so often appear to be so outmoded as to be a hindrance 
to the renewal process. If the Church is to become aware of the 
Inner City need it cannot afford to imagine the “omnicompetent 
surburbanite bearing gifts” as the only solution to that need. 


If we believe ourselves to be the “Body of Christ” in the world, 
within the City, then let us remind ourselves again that there is 
no safe isolated spot from which we may diagnose and prescribe. 
There is no way even to think about the Inner City which is not 
at the same time a confession of personal guilt... personal guilt 
yes, because of the body’s common interaction and dependence. 
It seems at the moment, that listening is the most important 
activity in which we ought to be engaged. We need to listen in 
order that we might realise that the illnesses that call for renewal 
are common, and that therefore they say something to the whole 
community body about the way it has been living. The only 
possible result of omitting this listening part of the renewal 
process is that the old, unexamined, unadmitted illnesses will 
be reconstructed in a new form. If we really begin to listen, 
possibly we will come to recognise that in some way the suffering 
of the Inner City is a suffering of a part of the Body for those of 
us who have forgotten that we are all part of the whole. 


When I was asked to write this article it was suggested that 
I made use of the wealth of material and experience that came 
my way during a trip to the United States of America. This trip 
had as its sole purpose the viewing of the situation that obtains 
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in the American Inner City, and seeing how the Church is 
beginning to respond to the many glaring and basic needs that have 
been obviated. The trip was made possible by the London Baptist 
Association’s fine response to an equally fine offer from the 
American Baptist Convention who, through Dr Paul O. Madsen 
of the Home Missions Department, had suggested that they 
sponsor the American side of such a training period. In this time I 
was able to visit thirteen of the major cities in the North-East 
and Mid-West of the U.S.A. and talk to and be involved with 
many of the key people who are working within the context of 
Christ’s mission in the Inner City. I became aware of the fact that 
there were groups of people who were beginning to do a great 
deal of listening. Listening to the cry that came from the many 
class-built, hate-filled ghettos, listening to the cry of “... the least 
of these”. Taking up one’s own cross is a call to discipleship that 
demands a self-crucifixion which is only possible in the context 
of the howling, jeering world. So it was there within a frame of 
reference determined by the world that I found people listening. 


The American Inner City is very difficult to describe. It 
seems to be the melting pot into which all the really acute 
social problems are flung, stirred, and left. The issues are blatantly 
obvious, race, colour, inadequate housing, unequal educational 
opportunity, insufficient welfare, lack of opportunity and incentive. 
It is a little more difficult, once having stated the obvious, to 
suggest how the problems are being dealt with. The Church is 
beginning to say and rightly so, “we do not know the answer”. 
The component parts of the pre-packaged, middle-classed, instant- 
church, no longer fit the bill. The Church is beginning to listen 
and to respond, finding itself present in all sorts of unlikely 
places. 


Some of those who have heard me speak to the subject, 
“The American Inner City” have tried to warn me as to what 
can happen when one hangs around the pickle-barrel of American 
Ecclesiastical Sociology. The warnings are heard. But the situation 
is also etched into my mind; and it will be a treasured and meaning- 
ful memory each time I recall standing alongside Christian Action 
Group workers, black and white together, linking arms and 
singing, “We shall overcome for God is on our side.” This must 
surely be seen to be a present working of the Spirit of God through 
the Church in Mission today. 


Much of the work of the Church in the American Inner City 
is found within this complex of social problems. And it seems 
that from within these alarmingly captive situations the worshipping 
congregations are finding that real exodus for which they are 
praising God. 


No one situation in the Inner City in the States exactly 
parallels a situation that is found in the heart of London. There 
cannot be the immediate referral of an approach that could be 
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transferred into the English scene. The real value in the trip was 
in questioning people concerning the strategy that was behind 
the various experimental approaches. It was encouraging to see 
the releasing of men, ordained men, to take part in these experi- 
mental ministries. Much of the potential that was offered out of 
these varied situations was made realisable because denominations 
were prepared to free men from the usual parish duties to allow 
them to be fully employed in the experiments. This is being done 
in London in a small way, and indeed, this is most encouraging. 
It would be a very tentative proposal on my part to suggest that 
this be encouraged and enlarged. 


There are many exciting areas of development in our own 
great cities that demand our attention. Not the smallest of these 
is our whole relationship to the total urban renewal situation. 


A realistic approach is needed within areas of urban renewal. 
Urban renewal is not just demolition of houses. Quite often an 
urban renewal project is a combination of demolition, conservation, 
and rehabilitation. The term urban renewal is a shorthand 
description of an approach to town planning which aims at a 
reconstruction of the total physical and social structure of urban 
life. We need to be informed of the significance of this process 
before it occurs in our neighbourhood. It is part of the Christian 
witness to seek to influence the creation of these new areas. 
In London it is clear that the new road system and the current 
comprehensive development of both the Greater London Council 
and the Local Boroughs will create new environmental patterns, 
and will isolate many church buildings from the centre of popula- 
tion. This will leave many of them unrelated to the physical struc- 
ture of the new communities and unsuited to meet the demanding 
needs of the social and spiritual requirements of the new environ- 
ments. It seems then absolutely imperative that we get in on the 
ground floor of local development planning. The challenge which 
a new community, of the kind projected in many areas of London, 
presents, is the challenge to think in a systematic way about the 
whole religious life of the community. 


__ The relationship between the Church as a community of 
faith permeating a whole community, and the specific tasks of the 
churches as institutional structures is brought into sharp focus. 
How does the Church participate in the determination of the values 
which are to guide the planning process in developing communities? 
How does the Church influence and help to determine the quality 
of human, community life in a growing urban culture? How are 
the churches to relate to one another in an ecumenical concern 
to be a positive, helpful, and genuinely Christian contribution 
to the life of the City? How is church extension to become competi- 
tion for greater faithfulness to the Mission, rather than competition 
for institutional success? Whether or not churches survive as 
institutions does not matter, whether or not they are true to their 
Mission does. We must continue to ask these questions and accept 
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the challenge of change, and continue to minister as “Body of 
Christ” in the world. 


Many of the innovations in the development of the religious 
life of these Inner City areas hinge upon the development of a 
Cooperative Ministry of some kind; a Cooperative Ministry that 
has sufficient authority, resources, and competence to enable the 
Church to respond to the challenges and opportunities which will 
be present. It is a unit which must provide the range of administra- 
tive functions efficiently, economically and in close enough relation- 
ship to the state of the community, to match Church response 
to the needs of the area. The structure of this Cooperative 
Ministry will need careful attention. Basic policy commitments with 
respect of denominational and local church funds, assignment 
of personnel, job definitions, communications, ownership and 
management of facilities, will need to be worked out. Furthermore 
there will need to be a positive commitment to such a Cooperative 
Ministry on an experimental basis by the denominations, including 
funds and backing of credit if the Ministry is to be an adequate 
one. 


Prehaps the most likely and most dangerous mistake will be 
to create a Cooperative Ministry that is assigned responsibility 
without authority and resources to meet its responsibilities. This 
can lead to nothing but frustration and confusion. Either the 
Cooperative Ministry must be given the necessary strength and 
tools for the task or it should not be created at all. 


Another very real point must be very carefully looked into, 
particularly as it relates to the work in the Inner City, that is the 
problem of housing and accommodation for workers, whether 
ordained or lay. If there is to be a choice between the provision 
of accommodation for people as against the building of a church, 
then I think we need to look into the question very seriously 
indeed. It may well turn out to be a very short-sighted outlook 
that will plump for the church every time. Meeting places can 
always be hired. Whilst talking of accommodation for workers 
we also have to state that for other Church members committed 
to the Inner City scene there will have to be the acceptance of 
the fact that they, in all probability will be paying rent for their 
accommodation. Many will never know the security of owning 
their own property. This is one price that will have to be paid. 


Taking a cool look at the Inner City is a lifetime’s task, and 
can hardly be complete in an article such as this. So in conclusion 
I will say that it is not because there is no evidence of the recon- 
ciling work of God in the Inner City that the changing shape of 
things challenges the churches, but rather that the churches must 
always strive to find relevant ways of ministering to the Eternal 
Truth in Christ, set in the heart of the world that is in constant 
change. 


D. J. HOLLIDGE 
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THE JAMAICAN SCENE— 
ACHIEVEMENTS AND OPPORTUNITIES 


Not many years ago the word “Jamaica” was probably 
associated in the minds of most British Baptists with a few stories 
about William Knibb and Emancipation, and a shadowy picture 
of a tropical island in the Caribbean (if not off the coast of 
Africa!). Nowadays, as a result of the presence of so many 
Jamaicans in English cities and churches, not to mention the visits 
of West Indian Test teams, there is a greater knowledge of 
Jamaica and Jamaicans, and a curiosity to learn more. 


I have been asked to write on three aspects of the Jamaican 
scene. The first is the contribution of the B.M.S. to the present 
religious situation on the Island. It will be as well to remind 
ourselves that Jamaica is no longer a mission field in the traditional 
sense. All the leading Christian communions of Great Britain are 
represented here in varying degrees of strength. Anglicans, Baptists, 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians, who have recently come 
together in the United Church of Jamaica, Disciples of Christ, 
Methodists, Moravians, the Salvation Army, and the Brethren. 
Most of these have been working in Jamaica for upwards of 
100 years. 


Other branches of the Church have come in from the United 
States: the African Episcopal Methodist Church, the Church of 
God, Seventh Day Baptists, Seventh Day Adventists, Pentecostal- 
ists, Mennonites, to mention only some. 

Finally, there are the autonomous charismatic groups, whose 
rythmical singing and highly emotional preaching reveal their 
African provenance. 


Most, if not all, of the branches of the Church in Jamaica 
receive financial help from overseas, but with few exceptions their 
control is vested in the hands of national leadership. A noteworthy 
feature of the Church in Jamaica is its deep commitment in the 
field of education. All of the larger communions have many schools, 
and there is a very close connection between church and school, 
especially in the rural areas. 


This “church situation” is the product of 150 years of 
development, and the B.M.S. have played a distinguished part, 
both in the initiation and progress of this. I do not propose to 
rehearse the well-known story of the decisive, often dramatic, part 
played by men like Knibb and Burchell to the emancipation 
of the slaves. Not unnaturally, an independent Jamaica does not 
want to be continually reminded of its origin, but the glory of these 
apostolic men remains undimmed, not only in Baptist churches, 
but also among all competent historians of the West Indies. 


’ The more positive aspect of their work appears in the 
Free Village Scheme” which they conceived and carried into 
effect, under which freed slaves were given plots of land to cultivate. 
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Many of the villages now in the island came into being in this 
way. The early Baptist missionaries were also fully alive to the 
importance of education, and it is owing to their efforts that 
the Baptists possess such a large number of schools. Moreover, 
Knibb, Burchell, their associates and immediate successors were 
tireless church builders, and a large proportion of the Baptist 
churches and circuits in Jamaica today owe their foundation to 
the initiative of these men. One is astonished and humbled by their 
achievements. Modern Jamaica, with its good roads, cars and 
medical services, is an exhausting place to work in, but Knibb and 
his associates were often racked with fever, and made their 
innumerable journeys by mule along rocky roads. Only their 
wives are deserving of greater honour. 


The pioneers were followed by a succession of missionary- 
pastors from Great Britain, many of whom gave their lives 
to Jamaica and are buried there. Few of them possessed gifts equal 
to those of the emancipators but they made a sterling contribution 
to the development of the Island. The majority of the earlier 
missionaries devoted most of their attention to the rural areas, 
and for this reason Baptist strength lies there, and among the 
lower income levels of society. This is not a cause for regret, but 
it means that the voice of the Baptists is not as influential in 
Government circles as is that of some other branches of the 
Church. However, now that an increasing number of young people 
from the country parts are winning scholarships to the University 
of the West Indies we may look for a steady increase of the number 
of Baptists in posts of national leadership. 


The Jamaica Baptist Union became independent in 1849, 
but this, fortunately, did not mean the severance of its links with 
Britain through the B.M.S. The Society has unfailingly made a 
generous annual grant to the Union, without which the progress 
of Baptist work would have been greatly reduced. Nowadays the 
grant is earmarked for the General Fund from which the stipends 
of pastors are supplemented, and for the support of the two 
Jamaican Baptist deaconesses. 


A survey of this kind would be gravely defective if it omitted 
reference to Calabar College. Lest it should be felt that the 
writer’s testimony is prejudiced, let it be stated that the value 
of the College’s contribution during the past 123 years has been 
acknowledged by many who have done research into the progress 
of the churches, and of education, in Jamaica. The foundation 
of a college for the training of an indigenous ministry was another 
brain child of William Knibb and his contemporaries, and from the 
outset the venture received the support of the B.M.S. The Society 
has always provided the regular college staff though recently 
an additional tutor was appointed by the Jamaica Baptist Union. 
Calabar has been the source from which has flowed, for over a cen- 
tury, a stream of dedicated and trained men, who have served in 
Jamaica, in other parts of the West Indies, and in Latin America. 
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For many years ministers of other communions were trained 
at the College. There can be no reasonable doubt that the present 
numerical strength of the Jamaica Baptist Union, its unity and 
maturity are due in large measure to the leadership which has 
been provided by Calabar men. One of the things which strikes 
visitors from the United Kingdom is the orderliness and richness 
of the worship in Jamaican Baptist churches. I cannot refrain from 
adding that a young Jamaican who returned to the Island after 
a visit to Great Britain confessed that he had found the worship 
in many English Baptist churches rather ‘thin’ by comparison! 


The Baptists have also made a great contribution to Jamaica 
and the West Indies through Calabar High School, which was 
founded just over fifty years ago by the late Rev. Ernest Price 
and the Rev. David Davis. It is now one of the largest schools 
in the Island. The B.M.S. which has taken an active interest in the 
school from its beginning, is represented on the Board of Governors 
by two members. The present Headmaster, the Rev. Walter 
Foster, originally came to Jamaica as a missionary of the Society. 


My second theme is the future of ministerial training in 
Jamaica, As this is being written the three leading theological 
colleges in the capital city, Kingston, are on the verge of under- 
going a metamorphosis. Our churches and governing bodies 
have decided that we should become constituent parts of a United 
Theological College of the West Indies. The decision to create 
this College was the culmination of several years of deliberation, and 
could not have been taken without the promise of generous financial 
help from the Theological Education Fund, a service of the World 
Council of Churches. As will be realized the decision to participate 
was not an easy one for Jamaican Baptists to make, partly because 
we are Baptists, and partly because we possess our own historic 
college. However, a number of factors united to ciuse the great 
majority of us to believe that God was directing us to go forward. 
First there was our tradition of co-operation in ministerial training. 
For many years our tutors and students have shared with those 
of other communions in a joint programme of training, to the great 
benefit of all. The proposed United College was the logical develop- 
ment of this. In the second place, the new College will be located 
on a site adjacent to the University and its students will share many 
of the advantages enjoyed by the undergraduates. A number of 
them will be eligible to sit for the Lincentiate of Theology, which 
the University has shaped in consultation with the theological 
colleges. It is hoped that a B.A. (Theol) will follow. Not to have 
participated micht well have meant the relegation of Baptist 
students and ministers to a theological and ecclesiastical backwater. 


The architecture of the new college is unusual, as the students 
will live in bungalows, each of which will contain four study- 
bedrooms. The bungalows will be separated by small quadrangles 
and will be arranged in groups of various sizes, The Baptist students 
will be together in an identifiable block. The Chapel, hexagonal 
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in shape, will stand in the centre of the complex. The site is said 
to be well supplied with cool breezes, but there will be no need to 
instal central heating. 


An attempt has also been made to create an indigenous 
curriculum for the L.Th. “Elements of Sociology” is included 
among the required subjects, “Church History” includes the history 
of the Church in the West Indies, whilst “Comparative Religion” 
includes “an outline of the history, belief and practice of religions 
related to the West Indian society: Hinduism, Islam and West 
Africa Religion”. Eleven communions will be participating in the 
College at the outset. Two additional West Indian tutors will 
join us in September, and it is intended that the proportion of 
West Indians on the staff should further increase. 


Finally, I have been asked to write on the opportunities open 
to British ministers for service in Jamaica. The assignment is 
not an easy one, and it well illustrates the difficulty, if not the 
impossibility, of conveying a balanced impression of a country 
and its conditions. Statements made earlier in this article may have 
given the inpression that Jamaica in general, and the Jamaican 
Church in p.rticular, have no need of help from overseas. This 
would be a r‘staken impression. There is still great need out here. 
Whilst there is a considerable amount of wealth in the Island 
it is in the hands of a few, and many Jamaicans eke out a pre- 
carious existence in wretched conditions and on a very poor 
diet. Young children are frequently brought to hospital dying of 
malnutrition. Education is not compulsory and could not be made 
so until many more schools are built and many more teachers 
are available. 

Lack of employment is a very serious problem, and many 
men in their 20s and 30s have never had regular work. In rural 
areas there is virtually no employment for young women and this 
is one of the factors which encourage sexual promiscuity. In 
spite cf so many churches and their evangelistic activities the 
illegitimacy rate and the practice of concubinage show no signs 
of retreating. 

Nor is the supply of ministers anything like adequate, in spite 
of Calabar and the other colleges. The latest figures show that 
there are 268 churches in the Jamaica Baptist Union, and only 
65 ministers in active service and two deaconesses. Apart from 
members of the staffs of Calabar College and High School only 
two of the ministers are British: John M. Bee, who has served 
here for about thirty years, and Michael J. Woosley who has had 
charge of the Oracabessa Circuit since 1964. With scarcely an 
exception, the ministers are saddled with circuits of four to seven, 
or even more churches. (Brethren in the United Kingdom might 
pause to imagine five deacons’ meetings per month, five church 
meetings, visitation of five different congregations and at least 
one new building in process of erection!) The answer to the problem 
would seem obvious: break down the larger circuits into smaller 
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ones and recruit ministers from every possible source, including 
the U.K. The increased output of students from the College during 
recent years has made it possible to begin to consider reducing 
the size of some circuits... Among the chief obstacles, however, 
is the difficulty of finding the finances for additional salaries and 
manses. Moreover since the coming of Independence to Jamaica 
it has been necessary for immigrants who wish to work here 
to obtain permits, although, up to the present, there has been no 
difficulty in obtaining these for ministers. 

Some time ago I was in conversation with a Church of England 
minister from the United Kingdom, and in some ways conveyed 
to him the impression—an entirely mistaken one—that I was 
contemplating becoming an Anglican. He promptly began to 
expose the short-coming of his Church, especially the weakness of 
episcopal government, but went on to add “Don’t let me discourage 
you from coming over. We shall be only too happy to have you.” 
With much modification, similar ambivalent advice could be given 
to a minister in Britain who is considering offering for work in 
Jamaica. He is greatly needed here, and if he is of the right type 
he would be very happy working in Jamaica. The obstacles in 
the way of his coming are greater now than at any time. These 
fortunately, are not of the kind described by my Anglican friend, 
they are presented by the financial limitations of Jamaican 
Baptists, and it is not likely that they will be speedily removed. 
This is not written, however, to act as a discouragement or to 
suggest that where there is a true call the way would not open. 


DONALD MONCKOM 


THE CHURCH’S MINISTRY OF HEALING 


The title is not original; it has been used in one form or 
another by several writers on this subject, and probably for 
reasons similar to my own. It calls attention to the fact that every 
kind of healing is the business of the church. 

And it is not only the theologians who make this claim. 
Some doctors dislike what they describe as our meddling in 
their business, while others speak freely of “our overlapping 
professions”. A general practitioner said to me “My _ patients 
do not always get well when they ought to: after the physician, 
surgeon, or psychiatrist has done all that is necessary for them 
they linger in their illnesses because of a spiritual factor which 
has not been dealt with. It is often the spiritual counsellor who 
must say the last word.” In the words of an eminent physician:- 
“T tended him, God mended him”. 

As a Christian pastor like yourselves I would prefer an even 
more uncompromising title, something like “The Healing Ministry 
of Jesus in His Church”. Without going into the theological 
implications raised by using the term “Holy Spirit”, I wish to 
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THE BAPTIST INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
4 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 


To the Members of the Baptist Ministers’ Fraternal. 


Dear Friends, 
“Charlie” 


The end of an era on British Railways was marked on February 21st, 
1967, by the retirement of Charlie, the last of the shunting horses. 


This reference to Charlie brought to my recollection an experience in 
the Children’s Church many years ago. The session subject was “‘Moses’’ 
and | had enlarged on the preservation of Moses for the years of 
preparation, without his being aware of it, for the leadership of his own 
people and on his acceptance of challenge. At this point, one who 
happened to be listening said ‘Moses was a proper Charlie, wasn’t he?”’ 
Whatever the word Charlie may now mean to an eight-year old, it certainly 
then was meant as a tribute of admiration for one who saw the end of an 
era but who also saw the beginning of another. 


| suppose it could be said that my own Company in 1905 was close 
to the end of one era and to the beginning of another, for within a few 
years the world was involved in conflict. But in itself the Company is a 
continuing force which constantly adapts itself to the growing complexities 
of business and of denominational life. 


Our files are a reflection of growth and change in buildings and in 
the personnel of leadership in the Churches. You might at first consider 
that any Company is comparatively dull—but not a denominational 
Insurance Company! It is too closely interwoven in the stuff of which a 
denomination is made to be dull. 


It is a long time since | first read Kenneth Graham but | have never 
forgotten these words in ‘“‘The Golden Age’ — 


“You have been in the fields in the early morning? Barren 
acres, all! But only stoop—catch the light thwartwise—and all 
is a silver network of gossamer!” 


Join us in our particular field of denominational enterprise. 


Yours sincerely, 


C. J. L. COLVIN, General Manager. 


convey my belief that every good thing within the Church is 
due to the indwelling of Jesus with His people. It is sufficient for 
me here as elsewhere to remember Paul’s identification of the Lord 
with the Spirit. It was another G.P. who one day called me into 
a house saying, “You are a minister of Jesus Christ—this job is 
yours, not mine”. 

I think many of you have been similarly called upon to 
supplement the doctor’s work, and even to do in the Name of 
Christ things that were impossible for him to do. You have 
exercised a healing ministry, by prayer more often than by applied 
psychology. I wish I could forget that blessed word, for it can lead 
me to think more of techniques than of persons. Our ministry of 
healing is rooted in theology, in the very Gospel we are called 
to proclaim, in the good will of God as it is seen in Jesus. 


Our commission to heal is bound up with our commission 
to preach and to teach. It goes back to the New Testament and 
especially to the Gospels. You are, no doubt, familiar with the 
relevant passages, but I will remind you of some of them. I am 
assuming, of course, that the commission given to the first disciples 
is ours also. 

See Matthew 10: 5-8, Mark 3: 13-15, Luke 9: 1-2: Also 
Luke 6: 13-18, where the call of the Twelve is linked with a 
great manifestation of the Lord’s power. Luke 10 tells of the 
appointment of the Seventy, of the authority given to them and the 
use they made of it. “...Even the devils are subject unto us 
through Thy name.” The failure of the nine at the time of the 
Transfiguration emphasises the fact that Jesus did expect His 
disciples to perform healing miracles in His name. Their failure 
earned His rebuke. 

When we turn from the Synoptics to the Fourth Gospel 
we find that the call of the several disciples is linked with the 
proclamation of the Messiah, and the commission is held back 
until near the end of the ministry. But it is there, in chapter 14, 
where it is included in the command to pray. “He that believeth 
in me, the works that I do shall he do, and greater works than 
these shall he do... Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that 
will I do.” 

A few more New Testament references should be noted, 
the end of Mark, the Epistle of James, and Paul’s comments on 
spiritual gifts in I Corinthians 12. Not that this is a complete 
record, for among other things it omits almost all of the healing 
stories. But it will suffice. It matters little that the end of Mark 
is a fragment; it is in a way a summary of what is found in the 
Gospel as a whole, and a pointer to what is recorded in the 
Acts, where the apostles show their acceptance of the Lord’s 
commission, and where the church shows its early obedience and 
Vitality. 

In James the believer is advised to pray in times of affliction, 
to sing psalms in times of joy, and in sickness to call the elders 
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of the church, who must pray over him and anoint him with oil. 
The instructions precede the claim that the prayer of faith shall 
save the sick. Paul’s words about spiritual gifts seem to indicate 
his belief that the diverse gifts including the gift of healing 
will be spread over the whole church. Ideally every gift would be 
found in every church. The point to note is that the gifts belonged 
to the church rather than to an individual person. 


In the New Testament the disciples exercise their commission 
in extension of the ministry of the Lord Himself. He sent them 
to do what He had done, to preach, teach, and heal, and so far as 
we know He has never abrogated that commission nor withdrawn 
His authority. There are “Healers”, or Healing Groups, who have 
no concern with Christ’s work or His commandments. The Body 
to which I belong has the aim of “bringing back into His church 
the Lord’s healing ministry”. It is a Bible-based movement, and 
here it may be said that much of the revival of spiritual healing 
today is related to the revival of biblical theology. 


THE KINGDOM 


Looking again at the works of Jesus, and its extension 
through His disciples, we note particularly that He came preaching 
the Kingdom and healing the sick (Matthew 4: 23). We need to 
understand what He means by the term Kingdom of God or 
Kingdom of Heaven. Perhaps we need to grapple with the word 
miracle, which is used to denote the signs of the Kingdom. 

For a long time I have wished that I could find a substantial 
book on the theology of the Kingdom, which is not just an element 
in the teaching of Jesus but a manifestation of the power of God at 
work in His world. Many years ago my attention was called to 
A. G. Hogg’s ‘Christ’s Message of the Kingdom’. It was recently 
described as the best on this subject, and not very long ago “The 
Expository Times” gave it a considerable amount of space. 
Having read what the E.T. printed I read the book again, But 
it was written for Study Groups and divided up into days and 
weeks. Also it is out of print. It is well worth reading, for it surveys 
the whole field of thought concerning the Kingdom in the Old 
Testament and the New. The Kingdom is “a system of Divine 
action towards man in which (God's) infinite resources become 
freely available”... “Belief in Christ’s message of the Kingdom 
will mean that we venture to draw upon the miracle working power 
of God”. 

Is this what we think of the Kingdom? We could quite easily 
have thought of it as an other-worldly state and have justified 
ourselves by quoting “My Kingdom is not of this world”; or we 
could have identified it with some of the political developments of 
history. The biblical Kingdom is a realm or reign of God in which 
all His will is done. It is the replacement of the rule of Satan by 
the rule of God in all things. It is the triumph of good over evil, 
of life over death, of health over sickness, through the intervention 
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of God in Christ. In a sense it is God’s reckoning with the Fall, 
See which God alone can supply for His alienated 
children. 


Stanley Jones complained about the weak interpretations he 
had heard of passages like Luke 4: 18, 19, 21. “When we come 
upon a passage which is not true in our experience, or which we 
cannot understand, we spiritualise it”. It is easier that way, but it 
makes us stop short of drawing upon the miracle-working power 
of God which is the proof of the Kingdom. And so we debate the 
problem of evil. In the story in John 9 of the healing of the man 
born blind we see Jesus rebuking His disciples for speculating 
on the problem and telling them to get on with the works. And in 
the answer Jesus sent to John in reply to the question “Art thou 
the coming one?” Jesus pointed to the works He had already 
done: “Go and tell John... the blind receive their sight, the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised, 
and the poor have the gospel preached to them”. Let John, nearing 
his violent death, understand that these are the authentic signs 
of Messiah’s Kingdom. 


MIRACLES 


Like most of my readers I have had to wrestle with the 
problem of miracle. Can it happen? Does it happen? My memory 
goes back to discussions and seminars of many years ago, and most 
particularly to an occasion when a man who was both a scholar 
and a saint said, “God cannot play fast and loose with His own 
laws”. Since then I have had to learn that we still know very 
little about God’s laws, and I have come to realise that God could 
not allow His universe to be His prison. We can know nothing 
worth knowing until we understand that the ultimate law of 
God is His love. Love is the motive alike of our creation and our 
redemption. Jeremiah’s vision of the potter remaking the marred 
vessel has its application in the life of the body as well as the life 
of the soul. In one sense it is a miracle that God can break into our 
human life at all, but He does break in. 

Some people are fortunate enough to begin their study of 
miracle in the school of life itself, and not in the classroom. It 
may happen like this. A few weeks ago we were asked to pray 
for a woman who was told that she must have an operation 
for the removal of a brain tumour. Even if the operation proved 
successful she might lose her sight. Of course we prayed, and so did 
her friends. The final examination before the operation gave the 
surprising result that no operation was necessary, for there was no 
tumour there. 

I can almost hear the rumblings—mistaken diagnosis—coinci- 
dence. I heard of a similar coincidence in the case of another 
patient, a child, shortly afterwards. We know that there are 
many mistaken diagnoses, suspected malignancies sometimes turn 
out to be quite harmless, and other kinds of disease reveal mis- 
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leading symptoms. But there is plenty of evidence here and 
there throughout the world to prove that some of the worst forms 
of disease, in their most advanced stages, are yielding to spiritual 
ministration. This ministration may take any one of the forms 
known in New Testament times—prayer, laying on of hands, 
anointing with oil, and even exorcism. These practices I have 
sometimes heard described as witchcraft: it is strange that we 
should be so ready to discredit events which ought to be seen as 
the present day working out of things promised in the gospel. In 
that strange story told in John 2: 1-11 we have this comment, 
“This beginning of miracles Jesus did, and manifested His glory, 
and His disciples believed on Him”. 


CONDITIONS 


The church is intended to provide the conditions in which 
miracles can happen, do happen, are expected to happen, in 
accordance with he sovereign will of God, Who has never abdicated 
from the throne of the universe. What are those conditions? You 
will probably expect me here to embark upon a discussion of 
faith, and that might be a reasonable deduction from some of the 
sayings of Jesus, and the writings of the apostles. I would say 
rather that all these conditions are grouped around the word love. 
This is the Lord’s New Commandment, and is described by Paul 
as the most excellent of the gifts of the spirit. Love is greater than 
any of the gifts of the spirit—prophecy, knowledge, faith, sacrificial 
giving, and even the martyr-spirit. The best of these other gifts, 
and all of them together, will avail nothing without love. 


My attention to the healing power of love was stirred by a 
novel by J. D. Beresford. It is the story of a desperately ill boy 
whose healing began when his father’s love became a reality to him. 
Love is scarce, even in good families, even in the church. 

We accept that pastoral care should be exercised by the 
pastor, but it is not his duty alone. The whole fellowship should 
be lovingly concerned about the needs of every one of its members. 
The complaint against the Ephesian Church (Rev. 2) was that 
its early love had gone. We sometimes say when healing does 
not come in answer to prayer, that faith has failed. This may be 
as untrue as it is unkind. The truth is more likely to be that 
love has failed, not necessarily in the sufferer, more likely in 
the Christian community. 


If we loved more we should pray more. Prayer is the 
expression of loving trust in God. Intercessory prayer is an 
expression—one expression—of our love for our fellows in their 
need. More of this might bring added conviction to our preaching, 
for many people are sick in spirit for lack of love and assurance, 
and their spiritual sickness spills over into mind and body, so 
that this is a very sick society. People in the grip of evil, anxiety, 
illness should find their need met in the warm love which Jesus 
radiates through His church. 
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Some two years ago a request for prayer came to us from 
the parents of a 15-year-old girl who was suffering from a killing 
disease. We prayed for her. A little later we heard that she had 
been taken into hospital, quite seriously ill. Prayer continued for 
some time, and some members of the hospital staff joined in. The 
treatment she was receiving resulted in a distressing disfigurement, 
and the doctors decided to change it. All the time the girl was 
worried because her Confirmation had had to be postponed, and 
enquiries were made concerning a special service of Confirmation. 
This was arranged, and the improvement in her condition was 
accelerated. A few months later she went back to her school 
and was soon taking part in all its normal activities. More 
recently still we were shown a photograph of this girl, now pre- 
paring for her career, and radiantly healthy and happy. 

I leave my readers to make their guesses, but would point 
out that in this combination of circumstances there are several 
factors—the prayer of faith, the personal self-commitment of the 
girl to Christ, the understanding co-operation of a bishop, and the 
equally fine co-operation of doctors and nurses. All these factors 
are summed up in the word LOVE. Here was the family, the 
church, and the hospital, working together in love. 

Many similar instances could be quoted, and many more 
would occur within the experience of the local church if it could be 
set free from the materialism which has too often quenched 
the Spirit, and if it would live by love. 


HARRY WESTON 


THE CHURCH TOMORROW 


It is usually more important to ask the right questions than 
to give (or think one has given) the right answers, Without seeking 
to explain or justify this assertion, I want to proceed to make 
another, namely that one of the most urgent needs of the Church 
today is to ask the sort of questions which are truly relevant. 
I thank God when my daughter asks questions which, though 
taking me out of my depth, really go to the heart of things. 
As we. get older, many of us grow intellectually lazy. It is 
certainly easier to make pronouncements and give answers than to 
face honestly some of the vital questions confronting us today. 
Maybe, this is why the Church is regarded as irrelevant by most 
of our contemporaries. One of the most important resolutions 
passed by the Faith and Order Conference at Nottingham in 1964 
said the questions which the world is asking Christians about 
their faith are as searching as those which Christians ask one 
another. 

This article is concerned with asking questions, rather than 
giving answers. Admittedly, they are not about the deep issues of 
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theology or philosophy, but this does not mean they are unimpor- 
tant. In fact, the sooner we face up to them, the better it will be 
for the health of the Church. One such question is, what is to be the 
pattern of the Church of tomorrow? This is a question which 
the lively enquiring mind must ask, but which it knows it cannot 
answer. Indeed, there is no ready-made, once-for-all answer. All 
that can be said is that the answer is continually in process of 
formulation as our situation gradually changes. The Church is 
not an organisation but a living organism, equipped to adapt itself 
to change. Where, because of disease or some other impediment, 
a living body does not adapt itself, it dies. Let us make sure that 
we do not thwart the exercise of this God-given faculty. 


The title is a grandiloquent and far-reaching one. In actual 
fact, its scope is much more limited. The questions we are asking 
concern the immediate future, and (since most Baptists, it would 
seem, feel that at the present time, there is a need for us to maintain 
a separate denominational existence and witness) the life of our 
denomination. 


Are we right, in the first place to continue to think in terms 
of churches and congregations at all? Certainly, in some quarters 
this is the impression we are given. Whatever an expression 
like “‘religionless Christianity” means to careful theologians this 
is frequently its meaning in popular thinking, But if the Church of 
Christ is the fellowship of believers, must there not continue to 
be some kind of church structure, certainly at the local level? 
And will the people of God not want to meet together for worship, 
especially the Lord’s Supper, in 1984 as much as 1964? That 
there is an urgent need to re-think our situation is clear. One 
question we would do well to ask is, what is the local church? 
Is it necessarily one congregation? Could it not mean for us 
rather the whole fellowship of Baptists in one place (i.e. a small 
town, or a district of a larger town, or a group of villages)? 
Such a “church” with its ministerial team, its one diaconate and 
church meeting might be made up of a number of congregations 
or groups meeting for some purposes at any rate (possibly 
specialist activities) in separate buildings, in some cases private 
houses. Further elaboration here is not possible, but then, after 
all, this is a question, not an answer. 


What of the ministry? Are we witnessing the disintegration 
of what Baptists usually call the “full-time” or “separated” 
ministry? Undoubtedly we are going to see many changes in the 
coming years. Interesting experiments are already taking place, 
one of the most promising of which involves the “team ministry.” 
Perhaps in future years, such a team will include not only ordained 
ministers of Word and Sacraments, but lay specialists as well. It 
would be a ministerial team, rather than a team of ministers, And 
there are good reasons for such a suggestion. Though the dangers 
of professionalism are real, the Church’s ministry needs to be 
more professional in the sense that its specialised aspects demand 
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the highest possible professional skill and experience. Moreover, 
it gives scope for experimentation with part-time ministries, 
especially in terms of the worker-priest idea, and points the way 
to what is possibly the best way of providing opportunities of 
ministerial service for women. When this has been said, however, 
is it not true that there is still an urgent need for theologically 
trained ministers, ordained and commissioned to preach the Word, 
administer the sacraments and act as shepherds to the people of 
God? Neither ‘prophet’, ‘priest’, nor ‘pastor’ would in_ itself 
adequately describe their task. They would be “men of God” 
who are all three, fathers-in-God, in fact, exhorting, encouraging 
their people, (indeed all who sought their help) and leading them 
in worship. The ministry of such a person would, as at present, 
need to be full-time, and he would need to be financially supported 
by the church (neither of which need necessarily be true of the 
more professional members of the team) to enable him to give 
himself completely to caring for people in the name of Christ, 
to study, prayer and the conduct of worship, and to the instruction 
of Christians in the faith. He may not even preside at the church 
meeting, but, like the Superintendent within the Association, his 
word would be respected, not because of his office, but because 
of his character and calling. 


Our Lord’s words in Mark 7: 1-13 bring into focus a question 
which is being raised for us in a very acute form today. In what 
sense and to what extent should we be bound by the past? 
Certainly no-one in his right mind would dream of repudiating 
the accumulated wisdom and experience of former centuries. As 
Foakes Jackson rightly said, “Those who seek for a practical 
solution of present problems can never safely ignore the lessons 
of the past.” But that does not mean we have the right to receive 
uncritically all that we receive from the past. Such an 
unintelligent (and superstitious?) acceptance of the past 
would be to turn a precious heritage into an onerous burden. 
But, are we not in danger of doing just that today? 
The practices and doctrinal formulations of our fathers were 
attempts to express in terms of the circumstances of their own 
day and in the light of their own knowledge certain great funda- 
mental principles. Can we not learn to distinguish those principles 
from their outward form and expression? This only leads to a 
further question. Do we really take seriously God’s promise to 
guide the Church in every age by the Holy Spirit, according to 
the needs of the day? If only we could hear afresh John Robinson’s 
great utterance, “I charge you that you follow me no farther than 
you have seen me follow the Lord Jesus Christ...I am verily 
persuaded the Lord has more truth yet to break forth out of His 
holy Word.” Basically, I believe, there is only one Baptist principle, 
namely that God’s people have the right and responsibility of 
seeking and obeying the truth, whatever the cost. 


The implications of this principle are too numerous to mention. 
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Some are doctrinal, some legal, some practical; some concern 
the individual, others the local church, yet others the denomination. 
We can at least begin by asking for how much longer what has 
been done and thought in the past is to be the criterion of what 
God wants us to do today or tomorrow. For instance, did our 
fathers, in fact, intend to bind us in the way we so often are bound 
by the trust deeds, constitutions and other formularies which they 
drew up, sometimes centuries ago? The Church of Christ is a 
pilgrim Church, like Abraham journeying by faith, not able to see 
the end of the journey, but trusting its heavenly Guide. As such, 
it must go forward. It cannot stand still except at its peril. It is 
never easy to leave the familiar and the secure for the untried and 
the dangerous, but is this not the meaning of faith? A church 
meeting is by definition “the occasion when, as individuals, and 
as a community, we submit ourselves to the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit and stand under the judgments of God that we may 
know what is the mind of Christ.” Are we prepared, not only in 
church meetings, but in all our denominational assemblies, thus 
to seek God’s will for our day? 


One further question may perhaps be asked, as it has an 
important bearing on the church’s future. Why do our faith and 
worship so often bear little or no relation to life as it has to be 
lived in the world? Can it be because we have not really 
grasped what the Gospel is all about? We live in a world which 
to many of our contemporaries is entirely meaningless. They feel 
there is no point or purpose to existence—only frustration, tragedy 
and despair. We tell them, it is true, that God is love, and that 
meaning and purpose are to found in Christ alone. But how can 
they be expected to believe that unless they see it expressed 
in our lives in a way which shows that we ourselves take it 
seriously? 


The cross, viewed from one angle, is the symbol and clearest 
example of meaninglessness. It represents the triumph of evil 
and the destruction of the highest and best the world has ever 
seen. But God was in it. He in whom alone is the meaning of life, 
entered into the futility of our existence. It is perhaps easy for 
us, viewing Calvary from the vantage point of our Lord’s 
resurrection, to overlook this. We claim to be walking in the steps 
of the Suffering Servant, but do we really care for men and women 
in their loneliness, sorrow and the utter frustration of life apart 
from God, in a way that remotely resembles God’s love in Christ? 
Or are we too deeply involved in the “rat-race”, or “power-game” 
—that struggle to win and maintain power, prestige or position in 
Church or society—to bother much about, or even to notice 
those for whom Christ died? These are questions we need to ask, 
if the love of Christ is to be seen any more clearly in the Church 
of tomorrow than it is in the Church of today. ; 


E. F. CLIPSHAM 
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THE 
BAPTIST MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


depends on you to make 
known to your people that 

the national churches 

with which it co-operates 

have asked urgently for the 
following additional missionaries 


Church workers 15 men 
8 women 


Teachers 17 (4 for religious 
instruction) 


Doctors 4 


Practical and 
business posts 5 


“And how shall they hear without a preacher?” 
Romans 10: 14 


Inquiries or gifts to: 


Rev, A. S..Clement, 
General Home Secretary, 
Baptist Missionary Society, 
93 Gloucester Place, 
London, W.1. 
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OF INTEREST TO YOU 

Calls have been accepted as follows: W. Bailey, Potteries Indus- 
trial Mission, Stoke-on-Trent; H. P. Bishop, Horsham; Charles Bullock, 
Thornhill, Southampton; W. Chapman, Bluntisham; F. H. Cockett, St. 
Mary Street, Bridgwater; S. Colman, East Sheen; W. J. Evans, Coed- 
penmaen, Pontypridd; D. S. Floodgate, Tangier Road, Portsmouth; E. 
Flynn, Friar Lane and Braunstone, Leicester; R. Gandy, Chiswick; J. 
R. Harper, Teddington; W. L. Jenkins, Hadleigh, Essex; D. A. Jones, 
Redcar; W. E. Lawrence, Hatch Beauchamp, Somerset; H. F. Lorkin, 
South Harrow; W. McInnes, North Shields; J. Matson, Manvers Street, 
Bath; I. Milsted, Manswell Park, Evangelical Church, Hounslow; H. 
Morgan, Caerleon and Ponthir, Newport, Mon.; H. Norton, South- 
fields, London; D. Nunn, Finchley Lane, Hendon, London; G. G 
Ottaway, Kingsthorpe, Northampton; F. A. Outen, Windsor; H.iG 
Owen, Woking; E. Gwynne Parry, Castle Street, Maesteg; M. Pearce, 
Upton-upon-Severn and Ledbury; G. Richards, Hinckley; R. Rivers, 
Victoria Road, Exmouth; W. Rogers, Acocks Green, Birmingham; D. 
Rudall, Ceylon, Wellington Street, Luton; Gladys Seymour, Markyate; 
H. A. Smith, Clarence Park, Weston-super-Mare; A. J. Tugwell, Haven 
Green, Ealing, London; M. Walker, Highams Park, Walthamstow, 


London; K. Weller, Baldwyns Park, Bexley; P. Withers, Mutley, 
Plymouth. 


From the Colleges: 


Northern: R. Collett, Cannon Street Memorial, Handsworth, Birm- 
ingham; P. Ingle, London Road, Stoke-on-Trent; R. A. Ward, Beeston 
Hill, Leeds; R. W. Woodward, Belgrave (Union), Leicester. 

Spurgeons: T. Martin, Kingsland, Southampton ; J. Murray, Black- 
heath and Charlton, London; G. Routley, Downton, Salisbury; K. 
Savage, West Watford (Free). 


Cardiff: S. C. Highway, Foleshill, Coventry; G. Pullin, Bethel 
(English), Maesteg. 

Retiring: We hear that Herbert Cox retired in December last after 
57 years in our Ministry. He has been at Brierley Hill, Staffs, for six 
years and is to continue as Pastor Emeritus and Church Secretary. We 
wish him joy in the coming days. J. Emlyn Nicholas has been obliged, 
by ill-health, to resign from the pastorate of Bunyan, Kingston-upon- 
Thames, but the church has honoured him by electing him Pastor 
Emeritus, and we congratulate him and wish him well, with many 
blessings in days to come. T. J. Lewis moves to a retirement pastorate 
at Niton, Isle of Wight, and he too, is offered our greetings and best 
wishes. In addition, G. C. Batten, B. C. Shildrick, and Sister Evelyn 
Whitehead, are all laying down the reins of office, and we send them 
our very warm wishes for happiness and a sense of fulfilment in 
coming days. 

Illness: At the time of writing, news comes of J. A. C. Lawford of 
Stafford, who has suffered a coronary thrombosis. We hope to hear of 
ie speedy recovery in the near future, and wish him well in future 

ays. 


We hear that A. H. Kirkby has resigned from the pastorate at 
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Victoria Road, Leicester; that W. Fullbrook has been appointed 
Midlands Area Secretary of the United Society for Christian Litera- 
ture; and that A. L. Beckingham has gone into teaching. All these 
brethren have our best wishes for the future, and are assured of our 
continuing interest. 

It is a special pleasure to record that Edgar Brown has commenced 
his new work as Assistant Secretary of the London Baptist Association, 
and we feel sure that all our members will wish him well as he under- 
takes this important new task. He enters upon it with a worthy record 
of service behind him, both in the B.M.S. and in the home ministry, 
and we look forward to seeing his future activities bearing fruit for 
Christ in the London Area. 

We are interested to hear of Walter Bailey’s venture in Industrial 
Mission work at Stoke-on-Trent. He asks for our prayers, especially 
for their new Shop-Chapel. Details of this experiment can be had from 
him at 33 Station Road, Porthill, Newcastle, Staffs. 

Obituary: 

J. Bishop, who has died at the age of ninety, had, during a long 
and successful ministry, served at Hackney, Leicester, Bournemouth, 
Luton, Shipley, and Yarcombe, Devon. His capacity for friendship, 
and the riches of his experience, helped many, including younger 
colleagues. We thank God for him, and assure his loved ones of 
our real sympathy and affection. 

W. W. Burch, aged seventy-nine, had a long record of service 
prior to retirement, including much work for the Taunton Free 
Church Federal Council and the secretaryship of the Free Church 
Ministers’ Fraternal in that town. Our thanksgiving for his service 
is sincere and warm, and we assure his widow and family of our 
deep sympathy in their sad loss. 

Sister Emmie Clapson, aged eighty-two, had over the years given 
service of wonderful quality both to the order of which she was a 
member, and to the churches; and we thank God for her faithfulness 
and witness. 

H. Mackenzie Simpson, sixty-three, had ministered at East Green- 
wich, Bromley-by-bow, Leeds, Beverley, Wolverhampton, and 
Doncaster; in addition he had served the British Sailors’ Society. We 
thank God for this loyal and sturdy servant. 

W. H. Stradling, ninety-five, was a faithful man of God in a long 
ministry, serving at Reading, Bristol, Sheffield, Weston-super-Mare, 
and Lyme Regis, and had retired as long ago as 1938. In recent 
times he had been afflicted by blindness, and had also suffered the 
loss of a son, but he stood bravely and firmly under these disasters. 
Another son is Bishop of Johannesburg, and to him and all those 
bereaved we offer our assurance of affection and sympathy. 

Dr H. R. Williamson, born in 1883, had, on hearing of the deaths 
of missionaries in China during the Boxer Rising, volunteered for 
service in that country under the B.M.S. He worked there from 1908 
until 1937, after which he became Foreign Secretary of the Society 
until 1951. He was later honoured by the Society, which elected him 
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as its Chairman for the 1955-56 term. In addition, the Baptist Union 
was not slow to recognise his worth, and he was its President in the 
year 1951. He was the author of several books, including the popular 
“Teach Yourself Chinese”. We assure Mrs Williamson and their 
three married daughters of our sorrow for them in their loss, but 
also of our real gladness for this man and his work. 


OVERSEAS NOTES 

Obituary. T. C. Cronau, a son of the manse, ministered in Tasmania 
and Victoria. His death at the age of 51 leaves a wife and married 
daughter and many friends in the churches to mourn his going. 

Honoured Retirement. T. C Warriner left England 26 years ago to 
be Principal of our Theological College in Brisbane. The sparse popula- 
tion of Queensland and the great distances between the capital and 
northern towns has made his work especially difficult, but he kept 
going and won the confidence and deep respect of his constituency. 
There were remarkable demonstrations of gratitude at the last 
Assembly. Now he is revisiting Britain before retiring in Queensland. 

N. R. Wood, distinguished editor of New Zealand Baptist, E. W. 
Batts and D. H. Stewart have retired from pastoral ministry in New 
Zealand. 

Members who have taken fresh appointments: 

New Zealand. R. Bullen, Gisborne; B. Albiston, Assistant at Auck- 
land Tabernacle; J. R. Arnold, Berhampore; B. E. Hibbert, Tawa- 
Linden; H. R. Puddle, Kaiapoi. R. C. R. Goldsmith is full-time 
chaplain at Arohata Borstal for Women. L. A. North has laid down 
office as General Secretary to N.Z.B.U. and B.M.S. two years early in 
order to become the first General Superintendent. 

South Australia. C. L. Asser, Hampstead; J. Hughes, Broadview ; 
M. G. Kissock, Gawler; J. Walker, West Croydon. 

Queensland. R. W. Hodgson, Annerley; J. C. Ward, Grange. 

New South Wales. M. W. Hammond, New Lambton; J. W. Lindsay, 
Blacktown; F. H. Varnes, Casino; R. F. Pope, Assistant Home Work 
Superintendent. 

Victoria. C. G. Ashworth, Westbreen; H. G. Brice, Chadstone; J. 
G. Manning, General Supt. T. G. Hinton later this year adds editing 
Victorian Baptist Witness to his pastoral duties. 

Western Australia. C. H. Edwards, Claremont. 

For Information. N.S.W. members should now pay their subscrip- 
tions to D. G. Jones, Baptist Book Shop, 615 George Street, Sydney. 
Victorian members pay to M. P. Warn, Registrar of Whitley College, 
Melbourne. 

John Pitts in sending a generous subscription from Florida, U.S.A. 
says he fractured a femur but is back in his pulpit again. Spurgeon’s 
men especially salute John and are amazed at his resilience under 
constant physical handicap. 

BOOK REVIEWS 

Jesus and the Kingdom, The Eschatology of Biblical Realism. George 
Eldon Ladd. S.P.C.K. 32/6d. 

It seems to me an impertinence to attempt to review a book so ably 
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reviewed by Dr. William Barclay and Dr. Harold Rowley. Their 
reviews appear on the dust cover of the book, and I can only say that 
I found the book most readable. The author states his purpose in a 
sentence, “The present study is an effort to understand the Bible’s 
perspective of promise and fulfilment in terms of its own view of God 
and His relation to history.” In pursuance of that study he shows the 
Kingdom of God to be “an event in Jesus Christ rather than a doctrine: 
and the objective of the event to be, not primarily the impartation 
of knowledge or truth, but the redemption of those who participate 
in it.” The central thesis is, to quote the author once again, “that before 
the eschatological appearing of God’s Kingdom at the end of the 
age, God’s Kingdom has become dynamically active among men in 
Jesus’ person and mission.” 

The study is challenging, thought-provoking and attention-holding 
to the very last. Its bibliography indicates wide research and its foot- 
notes are most comprehensive and illumining. Throughout the reading 
of the book I found myself facing again and again the assertion Dr. 
Ladd makes—obvious, but because it is obvious it needs emphasising— 
“God is one Who is to be experienced, not a teaching to be imparted.” 
The urgency of the Kingdom of God is the pressure the Church must 
constantly experience is argued throughout the book, and one is 
prepared for the closing sentence, “A truly biblical church will build for 
future generations, and yet will ever be praying with fervency; ‘Thy 
Kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven. Even so, 
come quickly, Lord Jesus’.” It is a book which I am glad to have read, 
and one to which I will return, stimulating, as it does, my faith in the 


King of the Kingdom. J. TWEEDLEY 


By What Authority? The Standards of Truth in the Early Church. 
Bruce Shelley, Paternoster Press. 5/-. 

The question of authority is a vital one for the modern church. 
What are the standards of truth? Prof. Shelley views the Christian 
writers of the second and third centuries and examines the emerging 
pattern of authority, as it was built up during those formative years. 
We are introduced to the Apostolic Fathers who were near enough to 
the apostles to draw no sharp distinction between written and oral 
tradition. We consider the Apologists who persistently appealed to the 
Scriptures without having any developed theory of inspiration. We note 
how Irenaeus and Tertullian faced Marcionism and Gnosticism and 
were driven to ask—what is the rule of faith and how are the Scriptures 
to be interpreted? We take a look at the Alexandrian School and 
watch the development of Christian doctrine under the influence of 
Greek philosophy. 

In an age when episcopacy, Scripture and tradition, the place of the 
creeds, and the test of orthodoxy are vital issues, this book is valuable 
in reminding us that these questions are not new, but were faced by 
the Christian theologians of the second and third centuries. For those 
ministers who want a refresher course on church history in the light of 
modern problems of authority, the book is well worth the price of 5/-. 

RAYMOND C. TUCKER 
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WEST HAM CENTRAL MISSION 


409 BARKING ROAD, PLAISTOW, LONDON, E.13. 


My dear Brother Minister, 


There are two main items of news which | would like to share with 
you. 


1. Our beloved Fred Beagles is retiring from the Wardenship of 
Orchard House, our Home for boys in need of care and protection, on 
August ist next, and we have invited Fred to be the Opener of Greenwoods 
and Orchard House Open Day on Saturday, June 10th next at 3.0 p.m. | 
am anxious that as big a gathering as possible should be present on this 
day so that we can express to Fred and Megan Beagles our gratitude for 
a wonderful piece of service. If you can help in any way by publicity, 
olease do. 


You will be interested to know that we have appointed Mr and Mrs 
George Hickmore, of our Dover church (and formerly of Rendezvous 
Street church) to be the new Warden and Housemother and we would 
invite your prayers for them as they take up their new job on August 1st. 


2. Sister Eileen Mahood has found it necessary to put in her resig- 
nation from the post of Matron of Rest-a-While as from the end of June, 
1967. She has been increasingly crippled by arthritis and she will be 
taking a year off to try and see whether her health will improve. She has 
served us devotedly as Matron of Rest-a-While and we shall hope to 
express to her our sense of indebtedness at her farewell meeting on 
Saturday, June 3rd, 1967. 


If you should know of any Christian nurse with suitable gifts for this 
kind of work who might be interested in the job at Rest-a-While, please 
let me know. 


Thank you for all your own interest in the work of the Mission, and 
with warmest good wishes for God’s blessing on your own Ministry. 


Yours very sincerely, 


STANLEY TURL, 
Superintendent of the Mission 
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PUBLICATIONS 
from the Baptist Union 


“WHY BE BAPTISED?” (leaflet about Believer’s Baptism) id. each 

“NOT A MINUTE TO SPARE” (leaflet suitable for house to house 
distribution—space for overprinting) $d. each 

“THE BAPTIST HANDBOOK” 1967 edition 
(To be published at the end of February.) 17/6d. plus 1/- 
post/packing. 

“CONVERSION” —John E. Wood. 6d. each (a T-J booklet) 

“THE CHILD AND THE CHURCH’’—a Baptist Discussion. 3/6d. each 

“GROWING UP INTO CHRIST’—Dorothy J. Taylor 6d. each (a T-J 
booklet) (Christian education of children in the local church) 

“AT YOUR SERVICE’—The Baptist Union and its Departments. 
(R. W. Thomson) 6d. each 

“THE BAPTIST UNION—ANNUAL REPORT” B.U. (Free) 

“NOTICE OF REMOVAL or LINK-UP CARDS” (Free) for the notification 
of removal of Church Members to new area. 

“THOMAS HELWYS and the FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH IN ENGLAND” 
—E. A. Payne. 1/- each 

“THE LIVING OF THESE DAYS’—B.U. 2/- each 
(An essential handbook for ministers and other church officers 
on aspects of Christian Citizenship in community, nation and 
world.) 

“CITIZENSHIP BIBLIOGRAPHY’—B.U. 2/- each 

“VISUAL AIDS CATALOGUE ON CITIZENSHIP”—B.U. 6d. each 

“A POCKET HISTORY OF THE BAPTISTS’’—(R. W. Thomson) 1/- each 

“THE CHURCH TREASURER’S HANDBOOK’’—(G. T. H. Boston) 4/- each 

“THE CHURCH SECRETARY'S HANDBOOK’’—(R. G. Fairbairn/R. W. 
Thomson) 5/- each 

“THE GREEN BOOK’’—about the Home Work Fund. B.U. (Free) 

See UL LE Bae Babocd. Aids—about the Home Work Fund Slides. 
AU). ree 

“IN THE SERVICE ROYAL’ —(These things we believe). (T. F. Valentine) 
6d. each (a T-J booklet) 


THE CHRISTIAN EDUCATION SERIES—1/- each 


“AN OUTLINE SYLLABUS” by Ronald Thomson. 

“IT’S NEVER TOO LATE TO LEARN” by Dorothy J Taylor. (Methods of 
informal adult education) 

“THE DEVOTIONAL LIFE” by Denis Lant. (For group study on the art 
of praying.) 

“SOMEONE IS WATCHING YOU" by S. J. Wallace. (For group study 
on forms of service within the Church.) 

Soe nee by J. R. C. Perkin. (For group study on Believer’s 
aptism. 

“VICTIM VICTORIOUS” (Lent Book) R. & R. Rusbridge. 

“THE CHILD'S WORLD’’—Bernard Green. 

“GOD SPEAKS TO US THROUGH BOOKS AND POETRY” by Agnes 
Ingle & Nell Alexander. 

“TRAINING FOR SERVICE” (Free of charge) 
(A booklet on the study courses available.) 


ORDERS TO: The Publications Division, The Baptist Union, 


The Baptist Church House, 4 Southampt 
London, W.C.1. pton Row, 
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THE BAPTIST HYMN BOOK 


All future orders should be sent direct to the Publishers, 
address below, from whom details of the editions and prices 
can be obtained. 


The Baptist Hymn Book Companion—a new and 
completely revised edition of this invaluable guide to hymns, 
their authors and composers, has recently been published at 
27/6 in a cloth cover with an attractive dust jacket. This makes 
a good present, place your order now. 


Profits from these publications are distributed to widows and 
orphans of Baptist Ministers and Missionaries and the Home 
Work Fund of the B.U. 


THE PSALMS AND HYMNS TRUST 
Secretary—The Rev. Ronald W. Thomson 
4 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 


Use 


THE 
BOYS’ BRIGADE 


in your Church Youth Work 


@ A Boys’ Brigade Company in your Church is 100 per cent Baptist 


@ The Church has full control of membership, appointment of 
officers, religious instruction and finances. 


@ Training courses available for officers. 


Free literature from 


BAPTIST COUNCIL OF THE BOYS’ BRIGADE 


Abbey House, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1 


TIME SAVED! 


MONEY SAVED?! 


The B.M.E. subscription by Bankers’ Order is 7/- per annum 
payable to 


Baptist Ministers’ Fellowship A/c 30-96-31 


Lloyd’s Bank, 
High Street, 
ORPINGTON, Kent. 


Life Membership £8 8s Od. 
60 years and over £2 10s Od until the end of 1967. 


No longer ‘Lepers”’ 
NAMES change but NEEDS continue ! 


In order to save sufferers from leprosy from the stigma so 
long associated with the disease of leprosy, The Mission 
to Lepers has changed its name to The Leprosy Mission. 
As a Christian mission, it will continue to serve in the 
treatment, care and rehabilitation of leprosy sufferers 
throughout the world: it will also give attention to the 
problems of leprosy in its research institutions and, above 
all, it will preach the Gospel of redeeming grace by the 
spoken and printed Word and by the example of 
compassionate service. 


The LEPROSY MISSION | 
| formes THE MISSTO: 


7 Biaoresburey Square; London: wot | 


Greengate Press Ltd, Saffron Walden, Essex 


ist i ON Ry a een Ta co ieee 


beste 


